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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. * 


No. XLITI—THE DANCING MASTER. 


DANcING is an exercise or accomplishment —some 
call it by the one name, some by the other—which can 
boast of a very remote antiquity. It is spoken of in the 
earlier periods of sacred history. But that the dancing 
of the ancient Jews was very different from the dancing 
of this country, it were easy to prove, were it not that 
the proof would trench too much on our limited space. 
Dancing is a universal as well as ancient exercise; 
there is hardly a nation on earth in which it is not 
one of the most favoured amusements. The black 
coloured race, whether in Africa or Asia, are invete- 
rately attached to dancing. So great, indeed, was the 
partiality of the negroes of the West Indies to it, even 
when worked, in the days of slave-domination, under a 
burning sun for fourteen or fifteen consecutive hours, 
that immediately, on quitting their work at night, they 
were in the habit, on particular occasions, of beginning 
the dance, and carrying it on until the following morn- 
ing. And the negroes dance with a cordiality and 
energy of which we have no idea; there are no lazy 
or formal evolutions with them. They foot the floor 
in earnest; they enter on the exercise, and what is 
more, go through it, with a vigour which might put to 
shame the trippers of the “ light fantastic toe” among 
us. Even in the northern regions of Great Britain— 
we mean in the Highlands of Scotland—the amusement 
cf dancing is practised with immeasurably greater 
spirit than in England. A _ hearty well-executed 
Highland fling, forms a striking contrast to the feeble, 
timid, and lifeless dancing in this part of the country. 
“ We have long been curious to know whether or 
not dancing be systematically taught in barbarous 
countries, where the natives are so. passionately fond 
of it; or whether they are all self-instructed geniuses 
in the art. In this country dancing is a somewhat 
expensive accomplishment ; especially to those families 
who are ambitious of seeing their children adepts in 
the practice. Many dancing masters—professors they 
call themselves—make a comfortable livelihood by 
teaching young legs and ancles to perform their 
motions with gracefulness and agility. A few of their 
number, as in almost every other profession, have 
realised their small independencies ; and then retiring 
from it, have contemptuously and ungratefully thrown 
to the dogs the fiddle, bow and all, by means of which 
they had earned their money. The Dancing Master is 
a very consequential person in his own estimation ; 
he thinks the world could not contrive to get on at 
all without him. He deems himself a far more im- 
portant personage than even the prime minister him- 
self. His profession he regards as the most aristo- 
eratic extant. He asks himself, What would fashionable 
society be but for his services; and he concludes it 
would be nothing—that it would cease to be fashion- 
able society at all. He reads of the routs at Nor- 
thumberland House, or the waltzes and quadrilles at 





Almack’s; and he thinks in his own mind what a 
valuable member of society he must be who sets them 
all in motion. He judges of the merits and the ac- 
complishments of all he meets with, by the elegance, 
or otherwise, of their carriage; whether they walk 
along the streets or practise their locomotion within 
doors. He is a severe critic on feet and ancles ; and 
feels a sovereign contempt for the man or woman, no 
matter how intellectual, whose lower extremities do 
not come up to his standard. Byron himself would 
have been less than nothing in his estimation, because 
it was his misfortune to have a malformation in his 
foot. The Dancing Master is a prim person in his 
dress, as well as remarkable for his conceit. He is 
ambitious of being deemed a dandy; and yet there is 
something in his appearance which at once enables 
you to perceive that he is not one of the right sort— 
that he can claim no legitimate connexion with the 
Beau Brummelism of the present day. His dandyism, 
however, such as it is, remains with him to the last. 
He practises his “scientific” movements so long as 
he can move a limb; and when he comes to die, he 
would, if he were to have his own way of it, die in a 
graceful posture. 


u3 





ENGLISH SEATS AND SCENERY. 


No. V.—CHATSWORTH. 
PART FIRST. 


CuatswortH, the ancient residence of the Cavendish 
family, and the princely seat of the present duke of Devon- 
shire, (whose elegant taste has added so much to the 
previous beauties of the spot), is situate near the little 
village of Edensor, among the Peak hills of Derbyshire, 
and on the banks of the Derwent, which is here reduced 
to the size of a mountain rivulet. This part of Derby- 
shire, as indeed most of the county, may be considered a 
piece of Scotland, which has found its way into the heart 
of England. The craggy heights here and there clad in 
‘tangled shrubs and plantations, the brown heathy moors, 
where the bleat of the sheep or wild cry of the curlew, 
alone, recall the breezy hills of Scotland; the irregular 
and picturesque vales, down which pour the tumbling 
brooks and rivulets brawling among the rocks, or occa- 
sionally furming dark and silent pools, choice haunts of 
the angler; the greystone built cottages and farm houses, 
all remind us of the pastoral districts of the north. 

The village of Edensor, at the entrance to Chatsworth, 
has been in a great measure rebuilt, and is most pic- 
turesquely laid out with buildings and gardens in the 
Elizabethan and Tudor styles. The-woodland scenery of 
the park around the mansion is much enhanced by the 
refreshing waters of the Derwent, over which the elegant 
stone bridge by Payne, is said to be from a design of 
Michael Angelo, The park is pleasingly irregular in 
surface, dotted over with trees and furnished with deer, 
or as we should say in forest phrase, well stocked with 
* verp and venison.’ 

Proceeding from the charming hostel at Edensor, (a 
model by the way ofa quiet and picturesque country inn), 
we have from the summit of a tufted knoll the first glance 
of the majestic mansion, placed below us on the farther 
or left bank of the Derwent, and in rather a confined 
though well-sheltered situation, between the river and the 
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forest-clad hill behind. The pile of yellow coloured stone 
building extends in masses over the terrace like gardens 
beneath, shining in all the splendour of plate-glass win- 
dows in gilded frames. In the middle distance behind 
the house, rises a gently sloping hill, shadowed by broad 
masses of thick foliage; and beyond are seen the romantic 
hills which skirt the Peak of Derbyshire. The scenery 
around the mansion has been well described in a sonnet 
of Clio Rickman’s. 

Chatsworth was among the domains originally given by 
William the Conqueror to one of his attendants named 
William Peveril, but it afterwards passed into the noble 
family of Cavendish, and has ever been a favourite resi- 
dence of the earls and dukes of Devonshire. 

The present building may be said to have been com- 
menced towards the conclusion of the 17th century, by 
the fourth earl, afterwards the first duke of Devonshire, 
having been undertaken by him as a recreation during 
his retirement from the distracted court of James II., and 
completed about 1706. 

His architect was William Talman,* a native of Wilt- 
shire, who was comptroller of the public works in the 
reign of William II1., and the general style of the in- 
terior is accordingly of this era, when the imitation of a 
continental taste prevailed. But the whole extent of the 
original design has only been carried out - the present 
duke and his predecessor, who have not only completed 
the intention of the architect, but have added considerably 
a original plan, and improved the appearance of the 
whole. 

Chatsworth is composed of four nearly equal sides, with 
an open quadrangular court within, richly ornamented 
with pilasters. Like all old houses which have been 


altered, it exhibits no symmetrical plan, consisting of 
several parts, different in magnitude and height, but 
bearing a common resemblance by being in the Ionic style, 
with pilasters and flat roofs decorated with balustrades 


and statues. At the southern extremity is the vast and 
nearly square pile, which was first built, measuring 183 
feet in length. The ornamental carvings and sculptures 
distributed about the fronts of the buildings, present a 
rich and imposing appearance. The best idea of the 
entire length of the mansion will be got from the sloping 
lawn behind; it is somewhere about 560 feet. The 
architect of the later additions was Sir Jeffry Wyatville. 

The rooms of this palace are generally spacious and 
lofty, some of them hung with tapestry, and all elegantly 
furnished. The second story, which is reached by a 
spacious and elegant staircase, (painted by Verrid and 
Laguerre), contains some of the principal or state apart- 
ments, as for instance the chapel, the music room, bil- 
liard room, drawing room and south gallery, &c. The 
chapel contains an altar-piece, the ‘ Incredulity of St. 
Thomas,’ which is considered Verrio’s best production, 
and is decorated with some fine sculptures of the fluors 
and marbles of Derbyshire. The music-room adjoining 
is enriched with an éXcellent organ. On the east side are 
the library and ante-library, long and elegant apartments, 
filled with a large collection of books. The other parts of 
this story are occupied chiefly as bed-rooms. 

On the third floor are the state rooms, occupying the 
south front, and on the east are the Leicester rooms, and 
other grand apartments. ‘ The state rooms on the south, 
facing the beautiful lawn, artificial lakes, cascades, and 
the windings of the Derwent beyond, are the finest in the 
house. They are in the princely style of 150 years ago, 





* Talman was also the architect of Denham House, Glou- 
cestershire, and old Thoresby House, Notts. 





before a heavy Grecian taste was intruded upon our 
domestic architecture.’ 

The largest of the apartments in this noble mansion are 
the sculpture gallery, (lighted from the roof), measuring 
103 feet in length, and the state dining-room adjacent, 
which is 50 feet long by 30 broad. The collection of 
busts, single figures, groups, vases, &c. in the former, is 
from the best masters, and highly prized. No one will 
dispute the exquisite taste and purity displayed in two of 
Wyatt’s productions, ‘ A nymph bathing,’ and ‘a flower 
girl;? they will call forth admiration from every visitor. 
Letitia Bonaparte, Laura, Hebe, Endymion, a Venus, by 
Canova, and Mary Stuart, by Westmacott, are likewise 
here. Among the busts are George IV., by Chantry, and 
Bonaparte, by Canova. A group of ‘ river nymphs,’ after 
Canova, and ‘ dogs and children,’ by Gott, are also very 
exquisite. At Chatsworth are likewise many specimens 
of carving by Gibbons and Watson, amongst the finest in 
the kingdom. Some of the most beautiful specimens are 
by the former, but the greater portion is by Watson, 
whose receipts for the sums paid for the work are still 
preserved. In particular, ‘A net containing dead game,’ 
by Gibbons, exhibits the very perfection of the art, while 
bunches of grapes and wreaths of vine leaves, fruits and 
flowers, (carved with a delicacy which rivals the pro- 
ductions of nature herself), are flung around in the most 
graceful manner, here hanging in elegant festoons from 
the ceiling, there dropping down the walls and sides of 
the doors, as though Pomona and Flora had mingled 
their treasures, and made Chatsworth their store-house.’ 

We have as yet said nothing of the manner in which 
the whole house is filled with pictures and drawings, the 
result of 150 years’ collection, and to a few of which we 
shall allude presently. me 

Besides the other apartments, a long gallery near the 
entrance hall is lined with several hundred fine drawings 
and sketches, principally by the old masters; and in 
addition to those in the sculpture gallery, there are many 
admirable statues in the other rooms, collected by the 
present duke, two of the finest of which, ‘ Napoleon’s 
mother,’ by Canova, and the exquisite bust of ‘ Petrarch’s 
Laura,’ by the same great master, are in the library. 
This magnificent room, besides the statues and pictures, 
contains two porphyry vases received from Russia, which 
are exquisite specimens of the kind. 

The breakfast, dining, sitting, and private rooms of the 
duke, comprise the principal other apartments, and are 
profusely decorated with antique or modern pictures. 

The fine park which surrounds Chatsworth, (eleven miles 
in circumference), and the magnificent gardens, teeming 
with every thing rare and beautiful, have been laid out 
by the present duke in a style which eclipses every thin 
of the kind in England. The gardens have been planne 
and conducted by Mr. Paxton, on the best known prin- 
ciples; and, latterly, going beyond all precedent, ‘ his 
grace has realised the idea of a complete arbour, flower 
and fruit garden, under a glass cover, vast as the dome of 
a cathedral. This extraordinary conservatory, unques- 
tionably the grandest thing about the whole ducal esta- 
blishment, is 300 feet in length, and covers upwards of 
an acre.’ ‘It is heated by convolutions of hot water pipes, 
and the visitor is gradually and almost imperceptibly led 
into a tropical scene and climate, where the palm lifts its 
lofty head, the citron and orange bloom, the paroquets 
and monkeys dart among the branches and shrubs, and 
splendid Indian plants and flowers enchant us with{their 
luxuriance and perfume.’ The arcades and galleries’ are 
ornamented with roses and climbing plants, and many 
beautiful azalias. 

Besides the lakes in the grounds, there are two or three 
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artificial cascades, and a variety of jets d’eau and water- 
works in the Versailles style, constructed by a French 
engineer about a century ago. The artificial weeping 
willow, for playing off a practical joke on unsuspecting 
visitors, has often been heard of. 

A general idea of the views displayed in this beautiful 
park may be got by Mr. Rhodes’ description. 

“A little to the left was the building, backed with 
broad and ample foliage; cattle reposing in groups on the 
bank of the river, or cooling themselves in the stream, 
adorned the foreground; and the middle and remote 
distances ornamented with towers and temples, disclosed 
altogether a scene as rich and as lovely as the fancy of 
Claude ever portrayed.” 

The noble family of Cavendish is one of the richest, 
most ancient, and honourable in England. They derive 
their origin from Robert de Gernon, a soldier of eminence, 
who attended William the Conqueror in his invasion; 
and from a great grandson, who assumed the name of 
Cavendish, the present family derive. 

In 1586, one of his descendants was Sir Thomas Ca- 
vendish, the famous navigator, who was the third person and 
the second Englishman who circumnavigated the globe. 

But Sir William Cavendish, a vast landed proprietor 
in the time of Henry VIII., is the person who first laid 
the fortunes of the family. By his marriage with Eliza- 
beth Hardwicke, (better known in her own time as Bess 
of Hardwicke,) widow of Sir Wiiliam St. Loo, and after- 
wards countess of Shrewsbury, he increased still further 
his princely fortune, and by his lady had six children, 
who were destined eventually to found two illustrious 
dukedoms. After his death in 1560, his widow, who is 
well known to have been a woman of extraordinary pov ers, 
and a masculine and ambitious spirit, again married in 
1565, George Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, at that time 
wne of the richest and greatest subjects in England, a fine 
chivalrous character, with a reputation as unstained as 
his rank was splendid, and his descent illustrious. The 
countess’ own estates were settled on her children by 
Cavendish; but not satisfied with this, she soon arranged 
a double union, by which they should be still further 
aggrandised. She stipulated that her eldest daughter, 
Mary Cavendish, should marry lord Talbot, (afterwards 
Gilbert, seventh earl of Shrewsbury), the earl’s son by his 
first countess, lady Gertrude Manners, and that his 
oe daughter should be espoused by her eldest son, 

enry Cavendish. 

In 1568, Mary Stuart flying into England, was placed 
in the custody of the earl of Shrewsbury, and remained 
under his care, and that of his imperious countess, for six- 
teen years; a long period of restless misery to the unhappy 
earl, no less than to his wretched captive. His castles 
were converted into prisons, his servants into guards, and 
his wife into a spy, to gratify the ever watchful jealousy 
of queen Elizabeth. Mary was but a short time at 
Chatsworth,* under the earl’s charge about 1571, and 
this was in the old mansion, which is now in ruins. She 
resided for a longer period at his other seats of Hard- 
wicke and Welbec Abbey. This last is in the neigh- 
bouring county of Nottingham, and is now a fine old seat, 
belonging to the duke of Portland.t All these, as well 





* We believe she was here in 1571, and again for a short 
period in 1573, 1577, and 1581. 

+ Welbec Abbey and its policies suffered during the Not- 
tingham riots, in the summer of 1830. Upon that occasion, 
three of the finest seats in this part of England were burned 
down in one night by a large party of rioters from Notting- 
ham. These were Nottingham castle, a seat of the duke of 
Newcastle ; Wollaton hall, of lord Middleton; and Colwick 
hall, a seat of Mr. Musters. 





as Tutbury and Wingfield, in the same neighbourhood, 
are associated with Mary’s mournful history, and receive 
a charm and interest as once the residence of the beautiful 
and hapless Mary of Scotland. The bed and furniture 
which had been used by Mary, the cushions of her 
oratory, the tapestry wrought by her own hands, are all 
here, and carefully preserved. There can be no doubt of 
the authenticity of these relics, and there is enough surely 
to consecrate the whole to our imagination. In the little 
Gothic church of Edensor, is a monument to one of Mary’s 
most faithful attendants, John Beton, who died at Chats- 
worth at this time. He had entered her service early in 
life, and was a grand-nephew of the celebrated cardinal 
Beton. This John Beton aided in the queen’s escape 
from Lochleven. 

After the death of the countess of Shrewsbury in 1607, 
the Cavendish family succeeded to the vast property in 
Derbyshire, which had been settled upon them by their 
mother; and in 1618, her second son William, then in 
possession, was advanced by James to the dignity of first 
earl of Devonshire; and his descendants have succeeded 
lineally to the present time. 

But enough of mere genealogical detail. 

We shall now refer to a few of the portraits and paint- 
ings which adorn the walls of Chatsworth. 

First, is that of lady Arabella Stuart, the beautiful but 
unfortunate inmate of the court of James I., and one of 
the most memorable victims of jealous tyranny which our 
history has recorded. Lady Arabella was a daughter of 
lord Lennox, (younger brother of Darnley), and of lady 
Elizabeth Cavendish, the favourite daughter of Bess of 
Hardwicke. The young lady Lennox, while yet in her 
bridal bloom, died in the arms of her mother, and her 
daughter, lady Arabella, was brought up and educated 
by her grandmother at Hardwicke. Her aunt, Mary 
countess of Shrewsbury, who was imprisoned by James 
for two years, in consequence of lady Arabella’s stolen 
match with William Lord Seymour, hangs in the same 
apartment. Lady Arabella, also, soon after her marriage, 
was committed along with her husband, (afterwards the 
second duke of Somerset,) prisoners to the Tower, in con- 
sequence of the jealous feelings of James and his family, 
the young lady being a near heiress to the crown. She 
did not long survive, having died in the Tower in on 
tember 1615. The duke of Somerset married secondly 
Frances Devereux, daughter of the earl of Essex, the 
well-known favourite of Elizabeth. 

Another portrait is that by Vandyke, of the lovely lady 
Rich, daughter of the second earl of Devonshire, who has 
been celebrated by the poet Waller, as the ‘ wise, the fair, 
the virtuous, and the young.’ Her husband perished on 
the scaffold in the athe and ‘ her handsome, gallant, 
and accomplished brother,’ Charles Cavendish, was killed 
in the royalist ranks at the battle of Gainsborough. His 
mother, dady Christian Bruce,) we are told, never re- 
covered the ‘ sore heart-break of hisdeath.’ In the dining- 
room and library are two pieces by West; John Marquis 
of Bute, by Sir Joshua Reynolds; George 1V. when 
regent, by Sir Thomas Lawrence; duke of York and 
officers, by Sir William Beechey; aud the present duke of 
Devonshire, by Lawrence. 





THE HIGHWAYMEN OF FINCHLEY | 
COMMON. 


BY ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


Firry years ago, it was deemed as daring an exploit to 
cross Finchley common, or Hounslow heath, after sunset, 
as it would be now to penetrate into the centre of an 
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enemy’s camp, unarmed and single-handed. Mighty 

and warlike, indeed, were the preparations which had to 
be made previous to passing over these footpad-haunted 
commons, even in broad daylight. The post-chaise of the 
adventurous traveller (for omnibuses were never dreamt 
of in those days,) had to be equipped with divers weapons 
of defence, such as pistols, swords, and blunderbusses, and 
the postilions had to be fortified with deep potations of 
brandy and water, before the hazardous journey could be 
commenced; and then, as the chaise rattled over the sandy 
road of the common, obscured in a cloud of dust, vigilant 
was the watch kept up within. If only a tree moved, the 
travellers were quite satisfied that at least half-a-dozen 
highwaymen were concealed behind it, and the pistols were 
cocked in order to give them a warm reception. Then, 
when no highwayman appeared, and the suspicious tree 
was passed, the travellers grew courageous, and “ only 
wished they had come, they’d have got the worst of it— 
that they would.” And when the post-chaise had cleared 
the dreaded spot, and was once more drawn up before the 
door of some comfortable-looking inn, the adventurers 
would sit over the parlour fire, relating to the attentive 
villagers the conflicts which they had had with bands of 
mounted robbers, in which, by some singular chance, the 
latter were invariably routed. 

Such a party as this was assembled in the parlour of the 
Castle Inn, at Finchley, in the evening of the 27th of 
February, 1775. Two gentlemen had just alighted from 
a large clumsy vehicle, honoured in those days with the 
name of a chaise, and were narrating to the company how 
they had been met by two footpads with crapes over their 
faces,—how the said footpads had presented a pistol at 
each ear, and demanded their money or their lives ;—how 
each gentleman had heroically replied “ Neither!” and 
knocked the robbers down,—and, finally, how they had 
chased the footpads across the common, until they com- 
pelled them to take refuge in a tree, and, having no time 
to lose, allowed them to remain. During the progress of 
this alarming narrative, one of the audience, an elderly 
little gentleman with a hairless scalp, had been observed 
as particularly attentive, occasionally ejaculating a ‘ Bless 
my soul!” or “ Dear me!” and when it was concluded, 
he inquired, first casting a nervous look over his shoulder, 
“ And were you not frightened, gentlemen ?” 

“ T should think not,” replied one of the travellers, lay- 
ing great emphasis on the little pronoun, “ frightened, 
indeed !” 

“Do you think they are likely to return?” demanded 
the old gentleman, anxiously. . 

“Not they,” replied the hero of the chaise. 

Thus reassured, and his courage in some degree restored, 
the old gentleman inquired if his post-chaise were ready, 
and being answered in the affirmative, paid his bill, put 
on his great coat and cocked hat, armed himself to a degree 
sufficient to encounter an army, and wishing the company 
good night, stepped into his vehicle. 

“ Drive as fast as you like over the common, coachee,” 
he cried, as he pulled up the glasses of the window. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the reply. 

On galloped the two horses, as fast as their eight legs 
could carry them, whilst, ever and anon, the elderly tra- 
veller cast wistful glances over the common. Arrived un- 
molested about half-way across, he was congratulating 
himself on his safety, and resolving within his own mind, 
that all the tales he had heard were false, when an elon- 
gated and extraordinary shadow was reflected by the moon 
across the road, and a grating noise, like the turning of 
rusty hinges, convinced the travellerjthat his last hour was 
come. He involuntarily raised his eyes, and found that. 


the road, and on which the body, or rather skeleton, of 
some wretched malefactor was suspended and rotting in 
chains. 

Shuddering at the sight, he relinquished his hold of the 
pistols, with which his hands had somehow or other come 
in contact, and sunk back in his chaise in a profound 
reverie on the wickedness of the world. He had just 
arrived at the conclusion that, out of the entire population 
of the globe, not more than two or three honest men, be- 
sides himself, could be found, when an imperative demand 
to stop, echoed over the common. Still, however, the 
horses pursued their course, till at length a horseman 
tushed past the window, a heavy blow was dealt, and the 
chaise stopped. In an instant, each of the chaise doors 
was opened, and our traveller, scrambling up his weapons, 
and seizing a brace of pistols in one hand, and a blunder- 
buss in the other, discharged them through the roof in an 
agony of desperation. 

“Ho, ho!” cried a hoarse voice at his side, “ resistance, 
eh! hold him, Bill.” 

A tall, stout-built figure entered the chaise and pinioned 
its little occupant. 

“ For mercy’s sake,—in the king’s name, I command,— 
I conjure you,” exclaimed the prisoner, alternately having 
recourse to threats and entreaties, “ spare my life! —I have 
no money to give you, indeed I have not.—Now mind, 
sirrahs, how you treat a British subject ; I know you, I can 
identify you, and you may yet find the law too strong for 
you, so—” 

‘** Your money or your life!” shouted the highwayman, 
drawing his sword ; “choose quickly, or in another minute 
I pin you to the chaise !” 

“Oh, spare me, spare me !” cried his diminutive victim, 
large drops of perspiration trickling down his face. 

“For the last time I ask you—your money or your life!” 
demanded his tormentor, fiercely; but scarcely had he 
uttered the words, when a blow from behind felled him to 
the ground. His companion sprang to his assistance, and 
a desperate skirmish ensued between the assailant and the 
assailed. A heavy blow was succeeded by a deep groan, 
and the chaise moved rapidly onward. 

Meanwhile the ideas of our elderly adventurer were 
scattered in a very chaos of confusion ; the one, however, 
which was uppermost in his imagination was the hope of 
ultimate escape. But when he perceived that he was 
being drawn along at the rate of twelve miles an hour, 
across the common, it for the first time occurred to him 
that the horses might have run away. Alarmed at the 
idea, and conceiving the bottom of the chaise the safest 
place in the event of a collision, he squeezed his little body 
under the seat, and remained there till the horses suddenly 
stopped, and the door was once more opened. Wonder- 
ing whether he was again to encounter a mounted high- 
wayman, under existing circumstances our old gentle- 
man deemed it prudent to remain concealed, until the 
voice of his postilion, announcing that he had arrived 
at his destination, in some measure removed his appré- 
hension. 

“ Well, coachee,” said he, emerging from his place of 
refuge, and looking suspiciously round. “ Oh, it ¢s you, I 
see. Well, it’s all right, I suppose ?” 

“ All right, sir.” 

“Well, you know,” he whispered, slipping a five- 
shilling piece into the fellow’s hand, “ there’s no occasion 
to say where I had concealed myself; the fact is, I had 
dropped my glove, and was feeling for it under the seat.” 
“T understand, sir,” replied the postilion, winking. 

“ And if Iremember rightly, I did give that ruffianly 
highwayman a rather awkward blow on the head.” 





the cause of his alarm was a gibbet, placed at the side of 


“You did, sir.” 
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“ And I believe you just came to my assistance as I was 
mastering his companion.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

This matter settled to his satisfaction, our hero walked 
triumphantly into his house, and edified his nervous maiden 
sister during the remainder of the evening, with his own 
peculiar version of the affray, in the recital of which he 
took especial care to forget that his postilion had recovered 
from the effects of the stunning blow he had received, just 
in time to prevent the highwayman from carrying his 
threat into execution. 








REVIEW. 
Licuts AND SHapows or Lonpon Lirr. By the 
Author of “ Random Recollections,” “ The Great 
Metropolis,” Sc. In2 vols. Saunders and Otley. 


Y: As the author of this work is the avowed editor 
of the “London Saturday Journal,” it would be an 
obvious want of taste to express any opinion of its 
merits. All that can with propriety be done, is to 
glance at the leading contents, and then present the 
reader with two or three extracts, by which he will be 
enabled to judge for himself. The principal chapters 
of the first volume will be found under the following 
heads :—“ Medical Quacks and Quackery,”—* Politi- 
cal, Literary, and Miscellaneous Quackery,”—*“Dress- 
makers’ Apprentices,”—“ Young Women,”—“Female 
Servants,”—“ The Aristocracy and the Lower Classes,” 
—and “Benevolence and Benevolent Institutions.” 
The second volume contains, among other things, chap- 
ters on “ Begging Impostors,’"—“ Eating Houses,”— 
* Coffee Houses,”—“ The Quakers and Quaker Life,” 
—*“ The Jews and Jewish Life,” &c. &c. From one 
of the chapters we give the following extract. 


DRESS-MAKERS’ ASSISTANTS. 

It is a somewhat singular circumstance, that, notwithstand- 
ing the great variety of objects embraced by the comprehen- 
sive philanthropy of this vast metropolis, scarcely any attention 
should have been paid to a class of persons who possess the 
most urgent claims to the commiseration of the Christian and 
humane portion of the community. I allude to the Dress- 
makers’ and Milliners’ Assistants. Were their condition 
better known, I feel assured it could not fail to excite a feel- 
ing of deep and universal sympathy. , 

The number of young girls employed in dress-making and 
millinery in London, is much greater than the public have any 
idea of. Itis impossible to ascertain the number with the ex- 
actitude which could be desired; but I have certain data in 
my possession, by means of which we may make a pretty close 
approximation to it. The number of females whose names 
are on their doors as the mistresses of dress-making and 
millinery establishments, is nearly 1000. It is no exaggera- 
tion to assume that the number of persons who live by these 
branches of business without having their names on the doors, 
is 500. This would make, in round figures, the entire num- 
ber of “ mistress” dress-makers and milliners, 1500. The 
question then occurs—What may be the average number of 
young girls a mistress employs as assistants? In a few of the 
larger establishments, the number so employed is from thirty 
to forty; in very few is it less than six. In order that we 
may err on the safe side, if we err at all, we shall suppose the 
average number to be ten. Ten, then, multiplied by 1500, 
would make the entire number of young creatures so occu- 
p‘ed, 15,000. 

And how do these 15,000 young females live? and how are 
they treated? A plain unvarnished narrative shall answer 
the questions. 





The usual hour at which dress-makers’ assistants commence 
their labours, is seven in the morning, and that at which they 
close for the day, is eleven at night. One half-hour more 
elapses before they can retire to rest, and in order to be ready 
to resume their needle at seven in the morning, they must at 
least get up by half-past six. The average amount of time, 
therefore, which is allotted them for rest, does not exceed 
seven hours. This would be obviously too little for delicate 
female frames—especially at the critical time of life at which 
by far the largest portion of these girls are apprenticed—cven 
were their labours light and of short duration during the day. 
But the very reverse is the painful fact: they ply the needle 
without 2 moment’s intermission, save the twenty or thirty 
minutes allowed them for eating their meals, from the time 
they enter the work-room, until they have quitted it for the 
night. Now surely it needs no medical genius to tell us, that 
to poor young delicate creatures thus worn out day after day 
for a succession of months, with fourteen or fifteen hours’ un- 
intermitting toil, seven hours’ repose is not only inadequate 
to meet the requirements of nature, but must be attended with 
the greatest perils to the constitution. Nor ought I to omit 
the mention of the fact, that the little repose allowed them is 
deprived of its beneficial effects, by the circumstance of from 
ten to twelve of their number being compelled to sleep in one 
small confined bed-room. 

But the evil if merely regarded in a physical light, does not 
endhere. In addition to the injurious effects of these pro- 
tracted hours of exhausting employment on the bodily health 
and spirits of these girls, they are pent up during the day in: 
heated rooms, where the luxury of a mouthful of pure air is 
seldom enjoyed. Their meals, too, which are entirely of a 
coarse description, and altogether unfitted for the subdued 
and delicate appetite of creatures thus employed in sedentary 
labour from morn to night, are snatched up with an expedi- 
tion which deprives their food of half its nutritive qualities. 
As for digestion, who could expect that process to go on, when 
the transition from the eating-apartment to the work-table is 
contemporaneous with the last mouthful they have swallowed ? 
Air and exercise are things unknown to them; and to aggra- 
vate the physical hardships of their condition, they are, in the 
majority of cases, subjected to insults and irritating language 
from those in whose employment it is their hard lot to be. 

Such is the usual fate of dress-makers’ assistants, in what 
is called “ the season,” which scason usually lasts four or five 
months of the year, beginning in February and ending in July. 
There is a second season, of two or three months’ duration, 
towards the end of the year, which, though not so oppressive 
as the first, is still very arduous. On urgent occasions, such 
as a drawing-room, a ball, or other greater display at court, 
the hardships of the poor assistants are increased ten-fold. 
That I may not be suspected of over-colouring the picture, or 
of giving an exaggerated account of a state of things which 
is proverbially bad, I shall fortify my positions on this point, 
by ashort quotation from an article which has recently ap- 
peared in a literary journal; which article I know, from a 
private source, to have proceeded from the pen of a lady well 
acquainted with the subject. 

‘The dress-makers,’ says that lady, in describing a scene 
which consisted with her own personal knowledge, ‘are for 
the most part young, and many have not done growing. It 
is near midnight of the second night of working; when they 
should have been sleeping, and they are to sit through the 
whole of this night and next day ; making three days and two 
nights of incessant sewing; an occupation which cannot be 
safely pursued for more than a few hours at a time. These 
girls are fed high—roast beef, porter, port wine, are supplied 
them ; the rooms are kept light and hot, every stimulus is 
applied. Three atonce drop off their chairs fainting, they 
are plied with strong green tea, and they resume their work. 
As often as they are sinking, more green tea is given them— 
their eyes are dim, their skin burns, their hands tremble, their 
voices are hysterical—but the ball-dresses are finished ; and 
that was the object to be attained.’ 

What a melancholy picture! And yet the scene so vividly 
described, is one of every-day occurrence in the height of the 
London season. What constitution could withstand the effects 
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of such attacks on it? Not the most robust frame that ever 
female possessed. The constitut§ns of but very few, even of 
the stronger sex, could pass through such an ordeal uninjured. 

So far from the above being exaggerated, it falls far short 
of circumstances which consist with my own personal know- 
Iedge. I may mention, as an illustration, the case of one 
young delicate girl, who was not permitted to lay herself down 
on a bed—nay, not even on a sofa, for nine consecutive days 
and nights. 

Not less certain, though not so sudden, is the injury done 
to the health of dress-makers’ assistants by their ordinary 
labours, coupled with the confinement, and the treatment to 
which they are subjected. Their pale countenances, haggard 
looks, and general lifelessness of appearance, attest but too 
conclusively the existence of a something within, which is 
impairing their health, and which, if the cause be not removed, 
will render them sickly and feeble for life ; if, indeed, it do 
not consign them to a premature grave. It is, I believe, 
a well-ascertained fuct, that a greater number of assistant 
dress-makers fall into consumption, and die of that fatal dis- 
ease, than of any other class of persons in the community. 

I have myself known young females come up from the 
country to serve two years’ apprenticeship with a London 
dress-maker, with the view of returning to their native place, 
and there commencing business for themselves. They have 
come to London with the bloom of health on their cheeks, a 
flow of animal spirits in their manner and conversation, and 
a general appearance of life about them, which were delight- 
ful to witness ; but before four months had elapsed, I have 
seen them so pale, emaciated, dispirited, and altered in their 
appearance, that their own relations could hardly have recog- 
nised them. 

But the injury done to their health is not the only evil 
which results from the deplorable situation of dress-makers’ 
assistants. Anxiety to escape from their bondage, disposes 
them to seize with eagerness on any offer of marriage which 
may be made to them, without bestowing much consideration 
on the disposition of the party, or his character or cireum- 
stances. Hence, innumerable unhappy marriages are the 
result. 

Nor is this all. The unhappy condition of young dress- 
makers renders them an easy prey to the evil designs of the 
profligate of the other sex. An idle protcstation of love, 
mendaciously made, is readily believed by them, and an 
immediate deviation from the paths of virtue follows. By 
and by this first and solitary aberration from the path of in- 
nocence, is succeeded by their entire abandonment to a guilty 
course of life, as a means of obtaining a livelihood. Those 
who have devoted much attention to the subject, assure me, 
that the number of dress-makers’ assistants to be found among 
the wretched creatures who walk the streets, is very great. 

Most of the young dress-makers, especially in the West 
End, have been brought up in circumstances of comparative 
comfort, and have received a fair, if not a finished, education ; 
but their parents being either dead, or not in a condition to 
provide for them any longer, they have been placed under the 
necessity of doing something for their own support, and hence, 
as the most likely means of earning a subsistence, have made 
up their minds to acquire a knowledge of dress-making. It 
need not be added, that, having been thus brought up in easy 
circumstances, and receiving the advantages of a respectable 
education, they are thereby rendered peculiarly sensitive to 
the hardships of their lot. Their delicate frames suffer 
greatly, and their susceptible feelings are keenly wounded 
where females of more robust constitutions and less cultivated 
minds, would neither receive injury nor suffer annoyance. 
Far preferable to their condition is that of the house-maid or 
the servant of all work. The latter in most instances is not 
worse off now, than, in all probability, she was during the 
whole of her life; while she has usually the advantage of 
comfortable meals, and in all cases the benefit of more or less 
exercise. 

But what perhaps constitutes the greatest aggravation of 
the miseries of the poor dress-maker’s assistant, is the fact of 
her pitiable condition being unpitied. The mistress for whom 
she toils day and night, has no commiseration to expend on 








her ; but, on the contrary, as before remarked, deepens the 
distress consequent on her monotonous and irksome labours, 
by the tyrannical conduct she practises towards her. Nor has 
the poor creature the most slender share in the sympathies of 
those for the adornment of whose persons she exercises her 
taste and wastes her energies. They think of the dresses 
which she is engaged in making for them, but have not a 
thought to bestow upon her. Ah! little does the high-born 
and high-bred beauty, who is to figure in the ball or at the 
drawing-room,—little does she think, while exulting in the 
anticipated conquests she will make or the impression she 
will produce, of the jaded condition, the almost broken hearts 
of the poor delicate creatures, who at that moment are not 
only wasting their strength, but it may be their lives, in the 
preparation of the dress in which she is to appear! It might 
serve to moderate, if it did not altogether extinguish, the 
vanity of such persons, did they only reflect that the costly 
finery which decks their persons is often produced at the 
expense of the life, as well as of the health and happiness, of 
the poor young females employed in its preparation. 

A word or two now in reference to the mistresses of these 
poor creatures. In the majority of cases—especially in the 
West End—mistress milliners and dress-makers live in great 
splendour. They rent large and fashionable houses, and fur- 
nish them in a style of great magnificence; have a large 
retinue of servants ; receive formal visitors; and give expen- 
sive parties! In fact, it were difficult to distinguish from the 
style of furniture and general aspect of their houses, between 
many of our mistress dress-makers and aristocratic families. 
Need I add that the contrast between their condition and 
that of their miserable assistants, only aggravates the 
wretchedness of the latter ? 

I have thus glanced at the unfortunate condition of a large 
and helpless class of our fellow-creatures; under rating rather 
than exaggerating the wretchedness of their condition. One 
question *raturally suggests itself. That question is—Ought 
such a state of things to be suffered to exist? The answer of 
every Christian and humane mind will be in the negative. A 
more legitimate matter for legislative interposition, it were 
impossible te imagine. British philanthropy, under the 
tutelary genius of Christianity, has snapped asunder the 
chains by which 800,000 of our sable fellow beings were, for a 
long succession of years, held in bondage to the proprietors of 
our West India possessions; and the same philanthropy has 
already accomplished something, and will ere long accomplish 
more, in the way of ameliorating the condition of our factory 
children. None can more sincerely rejoice in this than the 
writer of these lines. But let not British sympathy be limited 
to the negroes who inhabit the West India Islands; or to the 
suffering children in our factories ; while there are so many 
equally legitimate objects of sympathy and of practical 
humanity in the dress-making and millinery establishments 
of the metropolis. It is true that the poor creatures whose 
cause I am pleading, are not goaded to their work by the 
application of the lash, as was too often the case with the 
now emancipated negroes ; but not less painful to their most 
sensitive minds, must be the frowning countenances, angry 
accents, insulting words, and general harshness of demeanour, 
of those in whose employment the force of circumstances 
compels them to remain. They are young, dependent, help- 
less, unprotected, and too often entirely at the mercy of 
their mistresses ; and from the peculiarity of their position 
are doomed to sigh, and sorrow, and suffer, without even the 
poor consolation of having some sympathising ear into which 
they could whisper their complaints. They are practically 
exiles from the world, though living in the very centre of this 
vast metropolis: they are virtually in the depths of solitude, 
though in the midst of society. They are, too, as already 
remarked, at that period of life when the mind is most sensi- 
tive, and the physical frame most susceptible of injury. I 
know, indeed, of no class of persons in the community whose 
position is more pitiable, or whose claims to the attention and 
interposition of the philanthropic portion of society, are more 
numerous or urgent. 

But in what way, it may be asked, can that sympathy be 
made available? I know of no more effectual way—indeed 
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I know of no other effectual way at all—than that of bringing 
their condition under the consideration of Parliament, and 
petitioning for its interference on their behalf. The legisla- 
ture has shortened the hours of labour in the case of the 
factory children: let it not refuse its protecting hand to the 
thousands of helpless girls who suffer and sigh in silence in 
the dress-making and millinery establishments with which 
the metropolis abounds. There may, I am aware, be some 
difficulties in the way of effectual legislation on this subject ; 
but Parliament must not be frightened by these difficulties. 
They are not insuperable; they are not even formidable. 
Let them be only fairly looked in the face ; let them only be 
boldly grappled with, and they will at once disappear. 


In our next we shall present our readers with a 
few more extracts from “Lights and Shadows of 
London Life.” 








THOMAS JENKINS. 


Tue following remarkable account of an African youth, 
which has been furnished by a correspondent, and first 
published in “ Chambers’s Educational Course,” exhibits 
a striking instance of the ardent pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties. Whether we view him while among 
his own kindred as the son of an unlettered king, or while 
in a civilized country as a poor wanderer, we are led to 
exclaim— 

“ Let high birth triumph, what can be more great? 
Nothing but merit in a low estate.” 


The facts about to be related are of so extraordinary’a 
nature, that if they had happened at a place distant from 
our scene of publication, or at a time remote from the 
present, we should have despaired of procuring credence 
for them, and, perhaps, on that account, abandoned the 
idea of giving them publicity. It happens, however, that 
both in respect of time and place, they are so readily 
liable to be denied, if found incorrect, that we can bring 
them forward with the greatest confidence. 

Thomas Jenkins was the son of an African king, and 
bore externally all the usual features of the negro. His 
father reigned over a considerable tract of country to the 
east of, and we believe, including Little Cape Mount, a 
part of the wide coast of Guinea, which used to be much 
resorted to by British vessels for the purchase of slaves. 
The negro sovereign, whom the British sailors knew by 
the name of King Cock-eye, from a personal peculiarity, 
having observed what a superiority civilization and learn- 
ing gave to the Europeans over the Africans in their traffic, 
resolved to send his eldest son to Britain, in order that he 
might acquire all the advantages of knowledge. He 
accordingly bargained with a Captain Swanstone, a native 
of Hawick in Scotland, who traded to the coast for ivory, 
gold dust, &c., that the child should be taken by him to 
his own country, and returned in a few years fully edu- 
cated, for which he was to receive a certain consideration 
in the productions of Africa. The lad recollected a little 
of the scene which took place on his being handed over 
to Swanstone. His father, an old man, came with ‘his 
mother, who was much younger, and a number of sable 
courtiers, to a place on the side of a green eminence near 
the coast, and there, amidst the tears of the latter parent, 
he was formally consigned to the care of the British trader, 
who pledged himself to return his tender charge, some 
years afterwards, endowed with as much learning as he 
might be found capable of receiving. The lad was accord- 
ingly conveyed on shipboard, where the fancy of the 
master conferred upon him the name of Thomas Jenkins. 

Swanstone brought his protegé to Hawick, and was 
about to take the proper means for fulfilling his bargain, 
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when, unfortunately, he was cut off from this life. No 
provision having been made for such a contingency, Tom 
was thrown upon the wide world, not only without the 
means of obtaining a Christian education, but destitute of 
every thing that was necessary to supply still more pressing 
wants. Mr. Swanstone died in a room in the Tower Inn 
at Hawick, where Tom very faithfully attended him, 
though almost starved by the cold of a Scottish winter. 

After the death of Swanstone, Tom was provided for by 
the lady of the inn, until he was taken by a relation of his 
former guardian, in whose house he remained for several 
years, and where his desire for learning was first mani- 
fested. He was afterwards taken by a Mr. Laidlaw, of 
Falnash, who took a liking to him, and who employed 
him in going errands to Hawick, for which a retentive 
memory well qualified him. All his spare time was spent in 
endeavouring to acquire knowledge, and the candle-ends 
that he found about the house were carefully preserved, 
in order that he might pursue, alone and unnoticed, those 
studies which he so eagerly sought after. The writer 
continues : 

Every scrap of wick and tallow that he fell in with was 
secreted and taken avgy to his loft above the stable, and 
very dismal suspiciond began to be entertained respecting 
the use he put them to. Curiosity soon incited the people 
about the farm to watch his proceedings after he had 
retired to his den; and it was then discovered, to the aston- 
ishment of all, that the poor lad was engaged, with a book 
and a slate, in drawing rude imitations of the letters of 
the alphabet. It was found that he also kept an old fiddle 
beside him, which cost the poor horses below many an 
uneasy night. On the discovery of his literary taste, Mr. 
Laidlaw put him to an evening school, kept by a neigh- 
bouring rustic, at which he made rapid progress—such, 
indeed, as to excite astonishment all over the country; 
for no one had ever dreamt that there was so much as a 
possibility of his becoming a scholar. By and by, though 
daily occupied with his drudgery as a farm-servant, he 
began to instruct himself in Latin and Greek. A boy 
friend, who in advanced life communicated to us most of 
the facts we are narrating, lent him several books necessary 
in these studies; and Mr. and Mrs. Laidlaw did all in 
their power to favour his wishes, though the distance of a 
classical academy was a sufficient bar, if there had been no 
other, to prevent their giving him the means or opportunity 
of regular instruction. In speaking of the kind treatment 
which he had received from these worthy individuals, his 
heart has often been observed to swell, and the tear to start 
into his honest dark eye. Besides acquainting himself 
tolerably well with Latin and Greek, he initiated himself 
in the study of mathematics. 

A great era in Tom’s life was his possessing himself of 
a Greek dictionary. Having learned that there was to be 
a sale of books at Hawick, he proceeded thither in com- 
pany with ourinformant. Tom possessed twelve shillings, 
saved out of his wages, and his companion vowed that if 
more should be required for the purchase of any particular 
book, he should not fail to back him in the competition— 
so far as eighteen pence would warrant, that being the 
amount of his own little stock. ‘Tom at once pitched upon 
the lexicon as the grand necessary of his education, and 
accordingly he began to bid for it. All present stared with 
wonder when they saw a negro, clad in the grey cast-off 
surtout of a private soldier, competing for a book which 
could only be useful to a student at a considerably ad- 
vanced stage. <A gentleman of the name of Moncrieff, 
who knew Tom’s companion, beckoned him forward, and 
inquired with eager curiosity into the seeming mystery. 
When it was explained, and Mr. Moncrieff learned that 
thirteen and sixpence was the utmost extent of their joint 
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stocks, he told his young friend to bid as far beyond that 
sum as he chose, and he would be answerable for the de- 
ficiency. Tom had now bidden as far as he could go, and 
he was turning away in despair, when his young friend, 
in the very nick of time, threw himself into the competi- 
tion. “ What, what do you mean?” said the poor negro, 
in great agitation; “ you know we cannot pay both that 
and the duty.” His friend, however, did not regard his 
remoustrances, and immediately he had the satisfaction of 
placing the precious volume in the hands which were so 
‘eager to possess it—only a shilling or so being required 
from Mr. Moncrieff. Tom carried off his prize in triumph, 
and, it is needless to say, made the best use of it. 

It may now be asked, what was the personal character 
of this extraordinary specimen of African intellect? We 
answer at once—the best possible. Tom was a mild and 
unassuming creature, free from every kind of vice, and 

ossessing a kindness of manner which made him the 
avourite of all who knew him. In fact, he was one of 
the most popular characters in the whole district of Upper 
Teviotdale. His employers respected lim for the faithful 
and zealous manner in which he discharged his humble 
duties, and every body was interested in his singular efforts 
to obtain knowledge. Having retained no grace of his 
native language, he resembled, in every respect except his 
skin, an ordinary peasant of the south of Scotland; only 
he was much more learned than the most of them, and 
spent his time somewhat more abstractedly. His mind 
was deeply impressed with the truths of the Christian faith, 
and he was a regular attender upon every kind of religious 
ordinances. Altogether Tom was a person of the most 
worthy and respectable properties, and, even without con- 


sidering his meritorious struggles for knowledge, would 
have been beloved and esteemed wherever he was known. 

When Tom was about twenty years of age, a vacancy 
occurred in the school of Teviot-head, which was an ap- 
pendage to the parish school for the use of the scattered 


inhabitants of a very wild pastoral territory. A committee 
of the presbytery of Jedburgh was appointed to sit on a 
particular day at Hawick, in order to examine the can- 
didates for this humble charge, and to report the result 
to their constituents. Among three or four competitors 
appeared the black farm-servant of Falnash, with a heap 
of books under his arm, and the soldier’s great-coat upon 
his back. The committee were surprised; but they could 
not refuse to read his testimonials of character, and put 
him through the usual forms of examination. More than 
this—his exhibition was so decidedly superior to the rest, 
that they could not avoid reporting him as the best fitted 
for the situation. Tom retired triumphant from the field, 
enjoying the delightful reflection that now he would be 
placed in a situation much more agreeable to him than 
any other he had ever known, and where he would enjoy 
infinitely better opportunities of acquiring instruction. 

For a time, this prospect was dashed. On the report 
coming before the presbytery, a majority of the members 
were alarmed at the strange idea of placing a negro and 
born pagan in such a situation, and poor Tom was accord- 
ingly voted out of all the benefits of the competition. The 
poor fellow appeared to suffer dreadfully Sess this sen- 
tence, which made him feel keenly the misfortune of his 
skin, and the awkwardness of his situation in the world. 
But, fortunately, the people most interested in the matter 
felt as indignant at the treatment which he had received, 
as he could possibly feel depressed. The heritors, among 
whom the late duke of Buccleuch was the chief, took up 
the case so warmly, that it was immediately resolved to 
set up Tom in opposition to the teacher appointed by the 
presbytery, and to give him an exact duplicate of the 
salary which they already paid to that person. An old 





blacksmith’s shop was hastily fitted up for his reception, 
and Tom was immediately installed in office, with the 
universal approbation of both parents and children. It 
followed as a matter of course that the other school was 
completely deserted, and Tom, who had come to this 
country to learn, soon found himself fully engaged ia 
teaching, and in the receipt of an income more than ade- 
quate to his wants. To the gratification of all his friends, 
and some little confusion’ of face to the presbytery, he 
turned out an excellent teacher. He had a way of com- 
municating knowledge that proved in the highest degree 
successful; and, as he contrived to carry on the usual 
exercises without the use of any severities, he was as much 
beloved by his pupils as he was respected by those who 
employed him. Five days every week he spent in the 
school. On the Saturdays he was oon to walk to 
Hawick (eight miles going and as much returning) in 
order to make an exhibition of what he had himself ac- 
quired during the week, to the master of the academy 
there; thus keeping up, it will be observed, his own 
gradual advance in knowledge. It further shows hs un- 
tiring zeal, that he always returned to Hawick next day— 
of course an equal extent of travel—in order to attend the 
church. 

After he had conducted the school one or two years, 
finding himself in possession of about twenty pounds, he 
bethought him of spending a winter in college. The 
esteem in which he was held rendered it an easy matter to 
demit his duties to an assistant during the winter; and 
this matter being settled, he waited upon his good friend 
Mr. Moncrieff, (the gentleman who had enabled him to get 
the lexicon, and who had since done him many other good 
offices,) in order to consult about other matters concerning 
the step he was about to take. Mr. Moncrieff, though 
accustomed to regard Tom as a wonder, was, nevertheless, 
truly surprised at this new project. He asked, above all 
things, the amount of his stock of cash. On being told 
that twenty pounds was all, and, furthermore, that Tom 
contemplated attending the Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matical classes, he informed him that this would never do; 
the money would hardly pay his fees. Tom was much 
disconcerted at this; but his generous friend soon relieved 
him, by placing in his hands an order upon amerchant in 
Edinburgh, for whatever might be further required to sup- 
port him for a winter at college. 

Tom now pursued his way to Edinburgh with his twenty 
pounds; on applying to the professor of Humanity [Latin] 
for a ticket to his class, that gentleman looked at him for 
a moment in silent wonder, and asked if he had acquired 
any rudimental knowledge of the language. Mr. Jenkins, 
as he ought now to be called, said modestly that he had 
studied Latin for a considerable time, and was anxious 
to complete his acquaintance with it. Mr. P. finding that 
he only spoke the truth, presented the applicant with a 
ticket, fur which he generously refused to take the usual 
fee. Of the other two professors to whom he applied, both 
stared as much as the former, and only one took the fee. 
He was thus enabled to spend the winter in a most valuable 
course of instruction without requiring to trench upon 
Mr. Moncrieff’s generous order; and next spring he re- 
turned to Teviot-head, and resumed his professional duties. 

The end of this strange history is hardly such as could 
have been wished. It is obvious, we think, that Jenkins 
should have been returned by some benevolent society to 
his native country, where he might have been expected to 
do wonders in civilising his father’s, or his own subjects. 
Unfortunately, about ten years ago, a gentleman of the 
neighbourhood, animated by the best intentions, recum- 
mended him to the Christian Knowledge Society, as a 
proper person to bea missionary among the colonial slaves; 
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and he was induced to go out as a teacher to the Mauritius 
—a scene entirely unworthy of his exertions. There he 
is now (1835) living in the receipt of an excellent income, 
and the enjoyment of all the popular respect which so 
amiable a character might be expected to excite. 


THE FLOOD.* 


Tue light of every sparkling star 
Serene had passed away, 

And o’er the eastern hills afar, 
Appeared the king of day. 

Sublime upon his moving throne, 

In regal state he sat alone; 

And from his solitary height, 
Contemplated the lands bélow 

Of half the earth, with more delight 
Than mostly was his wont to know. 

For never since the sons of God, 

These morning s‘ars, by myriads trod 
The battlements of heaven, 

And viewed the new-made world, and strung 

Their harps, and praise and glory sung, 

Till air, and earth, and ocean rung ; 
A fairer sight was given 

To mortal or to angel shown, 

Than that which now he gazed upon. 








High over head the perfect blue 

Extended, met his raptured view; 

Beneath him clouds resplendent rolled, 

Of crimson and of fluid gold ; 

And under these the ocean lay, 

As calm, as beautiful as they ; 

The smiling earth looked young and gay 
With opening buds, and bloom, and flowers, 
The progeny of recent showers. 

The birds attaned the rural bowers, 

And sweetly sang the time away. 

But scenes like this we oft survey;— 

But peace had winged the golden hours 

Through all the happy world that day. 

No hatred burnt ’twixt rival pewers, 
No warriors scowled from hostile towers ; 

The poor, the rich, the young, the grey, 
Had given to love and joy the hours; 

And nought resounded o’er the earth, 

But dancing, feasting, song, and mirth, 


Save in one solitary spot, 
Where stood a fabric huge and high, 
Which thousands erst had wandered by, 
Which all alike had now forgot, 
Which all had long regarded not, 
Or looked on with contemptuous eye, 
Laughing at him whose frenzied mind 
The wondrous novelty designed. 


With patience he their taunts withstood, 
And for their evil rendered good. 
A venerable sage was he— 
Six hundred years had passed away, 
Since first he saw the light of day, 
Yet perfect, to the full degree, 
The vigour of his mind and frame, 
As when he first to manhood came. 


Inspired by Him who looked from heaven, 
On earth the tribes of man to see, 





* We have lately received several other pieces of beautiful 
poetry, all of which shall appear soon.—Eb. L. §. J. 





And found their hearts entirely given 
To sin and foulidolatry; | 

For ages had he toiled to show 

The error of the way they trod, 

And sought to win them to his God, 

But all in vain: they would not know, 

They would not hear the truths he taught, 
But walked contemptuously astray, 
Each in his own perverted way, 

And every evil pleasure sought, 

And bowed the worse than idle knee, 

To gods that could not hear nor see. 


Until Jehovah, grieved to mark 
The deep ingratitude displayed,~ 
Repented He the world had made; 
And bade His favoured patriarch 
A vessel build, wherein secure 
To rest, while he his wrath should pour 
O’er all the realms on earth that lay, 
And sweep the godless race away. 


The sun had reached his highest height, 
And here and there a few 

Attenuated clouds of white, 

Lay in the vaulted blue. 

And Noah went into the ark, 

And God the Lord made fast the door; 

And suddenly the skies grew dark, 

As they had never grown before, — 

A palpable, deep blackness. Hark! 
What noise is that so full of dread ? 
Say, is it meant to wake the dead? 

And what portends yon burning mark 
Athwart the sky, all fiery red ? 

Explain th’ unprecedented sign ! 

What is it but the wrath Divine, 

So long delayed, so soon to fall, 

And overwhelm and ruin all! 


Once more the air is still. 
Where have those noisy revellers fled ? 
My ear receives nor sigh nor sound, 
Amazement every tongue has bound; 
A moment hushed, ev’n as the dead, 

A silence audible. 

Tis past—a universal cry 
Of deepest woe ascends the sky. 


Again that horrid noise, again 

Along the heavens that living light 

Burning insufferably bright. 

Say, is there now no God of might, 

Ye Atheists! Ye blasphemers vain, 
Who dared so late his power despise, 

And question his existence, say 
Who backwards rolls yon flaming skies, 

That fills your souls with such dismay. 
And ye who down to idols fell, 

Your wishes and your wauts to tell, 

Why not as reverently bow, 

And supplicate their favour now ? 

Or shines the truth at length too plain 
Those things of wood and stone are vain ? 
Secure upon the swelling tide, 

That o’er the earth vindictive pours, 
Tl’ insulted few triumphant ride. 

Now whose was madness? theirs, or yours ? 
Your homes, your towers, your temples, all 
In undistinguished ruin fall. 

Earth crashes to her centre. See, 

The everlasting hills fall down : 
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Oh! ’neath the few yet trembling flee, * 
And hide ye from his angry frown. 
Ye need it not: the sea its shores 
Has burst, and o’er the plains it pours, ~ 
Heaves, sinks, and boils, and foams, and roars. 
From heaven auxiliar torrents come, 
And fierce th’ incessant lightnings play, 
But scarce can tear their fiery way, 
Through water and psd gloom. 


And time rolls on, and day and night 
That should have been, but stars and sun 

Have faded: vain indeed, their light 

If given: beyond the mountains’ height 
The unrestricted waves have run ; 

And earth and all her myriads sleep 

Under the dark, avenging deep. 

All, all are gone: all save the few 
Preserved in yonder floating ark, 

Now faintly breaking into view, 
As light at length cispels the dark. 

To these the earth restored shall be; 
From these new tribes of man be born; 

The rest beneath the whelming sea, 


Await the resurrection morn. T. KeEnTIsH. 





IRISH TRAVELLING. 


Ctonme has been rendered ‘ famous’ in modern Irish 
history by the successful exertions of a single individual, 
of whom it is not too much to say, that he has done more 
to improve the condition of the gerne rp the country 
than any other person of our age. e refer to Mr. 
Charles Bianconi, and the travelling cars that bear his 
name. He isa native of Milan; and about the a 1800, 
voyaged to Ireland ; first visiting Dublin, and subsequently 
settling in Clonmel, where he carried on the trade of a 
picture dealer and cleaner and frame-maker, but upon a 
very limited scale ; for his resources were at first exceed- 
ingly limited. By habits of industry, prudence, and fore- 
thought, he contrived to save money, and became highly 
respected by his neighbours ; and his circumstances impro- 
ving, he conceived the design of running a public car, 
that, by conveying passengers at a much less expense than 
the stage-coaches, might answer the purposes of the 
comparatively humbler classes. He ran his first car from 
Clonmel to Cahir, on the 5th of July, 1815, and shortly 
after other cars to Limerick and Thurles. The experiment 
was very discouraging at the commencement; he was 
frequently for whole weeks without obtaining a passenger; 
but his energy and perseverance ultimately triumphed, 
and he has succeeded in obtaining a large fortune for 
himself while conferring immense benefit on the commu- 
nity ; having preserved an irreproachable character, and 
gained the respect of all classes. 

He has now, running daily, forty-five double cars—that 
is, cars running up and down from the same places, and 
travelling over 3,600 miles daily. The number of these 
cars which convey the mail are eighteen up aud eighteen 
down. The number of horses to each car is from one to 
four, according to circumstances. His cars vary in size, 
taking from four to sixteen passengers. He builds all his 
own cars, having a regular factory at Clonmel. They 
travel at the rate of from six and a half to nine miles per 
hour. This variation of speed is chiefly in reference to 
the mail-cars, according as there is a necessity for an early 
delivery, His charges average from one penny to two- 
pony Ft mny per mile, according to the turnpikes, the 

uantity of business on the road, and the speed of the car, 
two-pence per mile may be considered as a fair ratio ;) as 
an instance we may take the case of Waterford and Kil- 





kenny, which are equi-distant from Clonmel (the three lie 
nearly at right angles.) The charge to the former is three 
shillings and sixpence; but to the latter, in consequence 
of the heavy turnpike tolls, it is four shillings and six- 
pence, at the rate of two-pence farthing per mile. Passen- 
gers on these cars are much more comfortable than on the 
outside of the coaches, being furnished with dry and 
comfortable horse-hair cushions and aprons. In wet 
weather he never allows a car to go more than two stages 
without changing the cushions. They are also safer than 
the stage-coaches, the feet of the passengers being only 
about eighteen inches or two feet from the ground; and 
it is scarcely possible for them to upset, the whole weight 
being outside the wheels at each side; consequently the 
passengers on one ‘side act as a counterpoise to those on 
the other. The fore-wheels are so low that they cannot 
go upon a high bank, and if the bank is higher than the 
height of the fore-axle, which is only eighteen inches from 
the ground, it would come against the machinery. These 
cars are built of the very best material, with patent axles, 
&e. The cost of a car to carr; fourteen passengers is 
from sixty to seventy pounds, and weighs from fifteen to 
eighteen cwt. For the last three years the average price 
he pays for his horses is from fifteen to eighteen pounds 
per horse. He attributes the regularity with which he 
carries on. his extensive establishment to the high price he 
gives for his horses (sometimes it is over forty pounds,) 
which enables him to keep constantly a capital supply. 
The advantages which these cars have afforded to the 
country is immense; for instance, in the interior of the 
countsy, from ‘which farmers come to the little villages, 
they have only a few places for obtaining their commodi- 
ties, and that at an enormous rate. But since the intro- 
duction of these cars, people in business, who hitherto were 
obliged to go to market at a very heavy expense, which 
prevented their doing so frequently, now find their way to 
the larger towns, and have been enabled to procure sup- 
plies at once from the first-cost market; and from the 
cheapness of bringing the articles home, they were enabled 
to reduce their prices considerably, and in those districts 
the consumption has, in consequence, wonderfully aug- 
mented, ont shops or fresh sources of competition continu- 
ally increase, thereby enabling parties to use articles 
hitherto inaccessible to them. A great saving of time is 
also effected: for example, it took a man a whole day to 
walk from Thurles to Clonmel, the second day to do his 
business, and the third to walk back; now, for seven 
shillings, he purchases two clear days, saves himself the 
trouble of walking sixty English miles, and has four or 
five hours to transact his business. 

The cars of Mr. Bianconi travel through nearly every 
district of the south of Ireland—passing through no fewer 
than 128 towns. As yet they have not found their way to 
the north. 

The mode of travelling is pleasant as well as safe; 
generally, the cars proceed at a rate fully equal to that of 
the stage coaches, and persons of the highest respectability 
travel by them. They are planned precisely on the model 
of the common ‘outside jaunting car’ peculiar to Ireland, 
but, as we have intimated, some of them are of sufficient size 
to carry eight passengers on a side.-—From Hall’s “ Scenery 
in Ireland.” S 


HINTS OF USEFUL CALCULATION.—An industrious gen- 
tleman has discovered that “ ninety millions of mites’ eggs, 
amount exactly to the size of one pigeon’s egg,’—which 
ingenious discovery may be taken as a pendant to that of 
Chevreau in his “ History of the World,” who tells us that 
it (the world) was created on a Friday, the 6th of September, 
at a little after four in the afternoon. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





HER NAME. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


THE lily’s soft perfume, a golden light, 

The faint expiring hum of busy day, 
Friendship, consoling e’en in grief’s despite, 
The hour’s mysterious farewell in its flight, 

The kiss of lovers in their amorous play— 


The seven-hued scarf that tempests in the sky 
Leave as a trophy to the sun’s proud beam,— 

Of well-known voice the sudden melody, 

The wish that prompts the virgin’s secret sigh, 
The guileless child's first fascinating dream— 


Music’s far strains, the sighs at morning’s ray, 

That Memnon breathed, renowned in fable’s fame, 
A sound which trembles and then dies away,— 
All yet more sweet that fancy can portray, 

Are not so sweet, my lyre, as her loved name. 


Soft be it breathed, like prayer at sacred shrine, 
But let it echo in each strain we raise, 

In the dark temple let its pure light shine, 

Be it from holiest spot the word divine, 
Which the same voice unceasingly re-says. 


Friends, ere in accents of impetuous flame, 
My soaring muse, oblivious of her part, 
With the polluted ones who owe their fame 
To vanity, shall mingle that chaste name, 
Love hides like holy treasure in my heart,— 


First must the faithful hymns my voice doth sing, 
Be like those strains on bended knee we hear, 

When the air trembles with their murmurings, 

As though the rustling of some unseen wings 
Told that an angel had been hovering near. 








VARIETIES. 





Food AND AIR.—Were I to select two circumstances 
which influence the health, especially during the growth of the 
body, more than any others, and concerning which the public 
generally, at present most ignorant of them, ought to be well 
informed, they would be the proper adaptation of food to 
difference of age and constitution, and the constant supply of 
pure air for respiration.— Six James Clark on Consumption. 


CHARGE OF INDIAN CAVALRY.—The most important 
part of the Hindu battles is now a cannonade. In this they 
greatly excel, and have occasioned heavy loss to us in all our 
battles with them; but the most characteristic mode of 
fighting (besides skirmishing, which is a favourite sort of 
warfare) is a general charge of cavalry, which soon brings the 
battle toa crisis. Nothing can be more magnificent than this 
sort of charge. Even the slow advance of such a sea of 
horsemen has something in it more than usually impressive ; 
and, when they move on at speed, the thunder of the ground, 
the flashing of their arms, the brandishing of their spears, the 
agitation of their banners rushing through the wind, and the 
rapid approach of such a countless multitude, produce 
sensations of grandeur which the imagination cannot surpass. 
Their mode is to charge the front and the flanks at once ; 
and the manner in which they perform this manceuvre has 
sometimes called forth the admiration of European antago- 
nists, and is certainly surprising in an undisciplined body. 
The whole appear to be coming on at full speed tewards their 
adversary’s front, when, suddenly, those selected for the duty 
at once wheel inwards, bring their spears by one motion to 
the side nearest the enemy, and, are in upon his flank before 
their intention is suspected. These charges, though grand, 
are ineffectual against regular troops, unless they catch them 
in a moment of confusion, or when they have been thinned 
by the fire of cannon.— Mr. Elphinstone’s History of India. 





DiscOvVERY OF THE TELESCOPE.—Galileo placed at the 
ends of a leaden tube, two spectacle glasses, both of which 
were plain on one side, while one of them had its one side 
convex, and the other its second side concave ; and having 
applied his eye to the concave glass, he saw objects pretty 
large and pretty near him. This little instrument, which 
magnified only three times, he carried in triumph to Venice, 
where it excited the most intense interest. Crowds of the 
principal citizens flocked to his house to see the magical toy ; 
and after nearly a month had been spent in gratifying this 
epidemical curiosity, Galileo was led to understand from Leo- 
nardo Deodoti, the Doge of Venice, that the senate would be 
highly gratified by obtaining possession of so extraordinary 
aninstrument. Galileo instantly complied with the wishes of 
his patrons, who acknowledged the present by a mandate 
conferring upon him for life his professorship at Padua, and 
generously raising his salary from 520 to 1,000 florins.—Sir 
David Brewster's Martyrs of Science. 


GERMAN MANNERS.—The English race, root and branch, 
are, with their natural shyness, their conventional reserves, 
and their radical uncourteousness, cold and repelling. The 
politeness of the French is conventional. It seems in part the 
result of their sense of personal grace, and in part of a selfish 
calculation of making the most of what costs nothing; and 
partly, no doubt, it is the spontaneous effect of a vivacious 
nature. There is a deep-seated humanity in the courtesy of 
the Germans. They always seem to be feeling a gentle 
pressure from the cord that interlaces them with their species. 
They do not wait, as Schiller says, till you “ freely invite” to 
“ friendly stretch your hand,” but the hand is instinctively 
stretched out and the kind deed ready to follow it. This 
suavity is not limited to any rank or condition. It extends 
all the way down from the prince to the poorest peasant. 
Some of our party driving out in a hackney coach yesterday, 
met some German ladies in a coach with four horses, posti- 
lions, footmen in livery, and other marks of rank and wealth. 
What would Americans have done in a similar position? 
Probably looked away and seemed unconscious. And English 
ladies would have doue the same, or, as I have seen them in 
Hyée Park, have leaned back in their carriages, and stared 
with an air of indifference and insolence through their eye 
glasses, as if their inferiors in condition could bear to be stared 
at. The German ladies bowed most courteously to the 
humble strangers in the hackney coach.”—Miss Sedgwick. 


REWARDS OF GEnIvus.—The drafts which true genius 
draws upon posterity, although they may not always be 
honoured so svon as they are due, are sure to be paid with 
compound interest, in the end. Milton’s expressions on his 
right to this remuneration, constitute some of the finest 
efforts of his mind. He never alludes to these high preten- 
siuns but he appears to be animated by an eloquence which 
is at once both the plea and the proof of their justice ; an 
eloquence so much above all present and all perishable 
things, that, like the beam of the sun, it warms while it 
enlightens, and as it descends from heaven to earth, raises 
our thoughts from earth to heaven. When the great Kepler 
had at length discovered the harmonious laws that regulate 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, he exclaimed, “ Whether 
my discoveries will be read by posterity, or by my contempo- 
raries, is a matter that concerns them, more than me. I 
may well be contented to wait one century for a reader, when 
God himself, during so many thousand years, has waited for 
an observer like myself.” —Colton. 
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